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THE CIRCULAR 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
nd the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 


simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
dives % * FB CIRCULAR, Oneida, NW. Y." 


The Oneida Conmmnity 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovse, Superintendent. 

Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitier, C. Oups, dgents. 


PRR mwroww" 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, ? 
Heten C. Noyes, § 


PRPRPALPRALIIIIS 


Cravats $ Satin § Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Vetzer, Superintendent. 


Superintendents. 
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Palm-leaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 


Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Aan 


Milling Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 


H. M. Waters. Miller. 


Fresh Tomatoes=-*Hermetically Sealed,inu Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WwW. {LLIN GFORD, CON rN. 


RARAARAPDRAAAALRAANAAASLAAMS n AARAAAS 


PUBLIC ATION §, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
.ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and ae red at 
the office of the Circu/ar, Oneida, N. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norzs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


2 Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

a= Persons writing to us on business con- 
hected with the Circular, or,for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
Column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
48 the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
8; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and ; 2 few remittances from those who choose to pay 
or it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dany Reviarous Press, as the comple- 

ment and consummation of Free Schools.Free Church- 
%,and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
ccome known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded reli gionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for ins stance 
the Biblo So ciety, and endows it annu wd with a 





Tevenue of three hundred thousand dollars 


Newness, the Soul of Christianity. 

It is astonishing that persons who 
read the New Testament and profess to 
be Christians in the way of being famil- 
iar with all that belongs to Christianity, 
can imagine that it is possible for the 
spirit of Christ to come into sympathy 
and codperation with the cider-mill pro- 
cesses of the churches—the Catholic 
church, for instance, or any of the other 
established sects that go their regular 
round of practice and ceremony, without 
an original idea, or original action, from 
age to age. You will find that the whole 
drama of his life, his spirit, and the de- 
velopment of his nature in his own person, 
and in the Primitive church, is constantly 
original. Newness is the very clement of 
it, from beginning to end, You may say 
that he disclaimed this character in that 
saying,—‘ Think not that lam come to 
destroy the law and the prophets: 1 am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfill ;’ but 
the simple truth 1s, that in that very 
affirmation he proposed a new thing. 
It was an entirely new thing to bring 
about the fulfillment of the law and the 
prophets. It was no less an innovation 
than Perfectionism. Salvation from sin 
was proposed in that affirmation. The 
meaning of it was, I am not going to de- 
stroy principles and rules of righteousness 
that you have held, but not kept—I am 
going to teach an entirely new applica- 
tion of them, and to introduce the means 
of fulfilling them. Starting immediately 
from that text, he goes on to give a new 
view of the law and the prophets, per- 
fectly astonishing to the old fogies of 
those days, and winds up with the de- 
mand that they shall be perfect. 

His whole course of action in establish- 
ing himself as a leader, calling his disci- 
ples, and founding a school, was entirely 
novel and diverse from the old-fashioned 
institutions then existing. And through 
the whole course of the Primitive church, 
a new kingdom was being born: new life 
was fashioning to itself new forms: Ju- 
daism was being purged out, and a new 
body organised. It was a revolutionary 
process, from the day of Pentecost to the 
Second Coming ; and there the story ends, 
so far as Christ and the apostles are con- 
cerned, 

You may say that they only acted on 
this principle of change during that transi- 
tion time, and that we cannot tell how 
they would have acted in subsequent gen- 
erations, when things became settled.— 
It strikes me that the world is not settled 
yet—-that there is, according to accounts 
from all paris, plenty of reason still for 
reformations and upheavings and down- 
pullings in Christendom and heathendom. 
I do not see any stopping-place yet, where 
the world can settle down into a regular, 
steady character. But aside from this 
superficial argument in the case, it is very 
plain to me that the novelty, originality, 
and revolutionary activity, that you see 
in Christ and the apostles and the Prim- 
itive church, was not a thing relative to 
their circumstances and surroundings and 
the time in which they lived ; 


an absolute thing—the essence of which! 


but it was | 


is infinite strength—the might of thie 
living God. That is, it was a power of 
growth, that must vent itself in such kind 
of action as surely asa growing plant 
will put forth its leaves. The spirit they 
had was in its very nature a renewing, 
that is to say, a revolutionizing element. 
So that without going into any close in- 
quiry as to the logical merits of the con- 
troversy between the Catholic and Prot- 
estants, any one who understands the na- 
ture of that original force which manifes- 
ted itself in Christ and the apostles, 
will say that they must be more in sym- 
pathy now with the Protestants than the 
Catholics, on account of the very thing 
which the Catholics put forward asa 
ground for claiming reverence and respect, 
i.e., their antiquity. The newest and 
most active, growing element, is the one 
that will spiritually connect itself with 
Christ and the aposties ; and the fact 
that the Catholic church is ancient, that 
it has a long line of unchanged experience, 
and can trace itself back just as it is tc 
the Primitive church, is good evidence 
that the spirit of the Primitive church 
has not been in it. An original, growing 
power, after 1800 years would certainly 
have fashioned out something that would 
not be anything like its beginning. 

The Protestant Reformation came 
forth in a spirit very much like that in 
which the Primitive church came out, 
breaking up old things and introducing 
new. And there is strong prima facie 
evidence that the true line of sympathy 
goes with that original, revolutionary life. 
Through all the subsequent career of 
Protestantism, it may be assumed that 
every new thing that has come forth, so 
long'as it has been new, so long as tiie 
real original force has manifested itself, 
has had the sympathy of Christ.— 
Methodism, for instance, 
was an originality, 
the divine life ; and so of other secondary 
manifestations of Protestantism—in the 
beginning they had at least one mark of 
sympathy with Christ and the « 
the spirit of newness, 

Then finally the question niust come, 
whether this process will go on forever ; 
whether there will not come a time when 
revolution will cease ; is it necessary al- 
ways to have new shines breaking out— 
will not the spirit of Christ come into 
coéperation with a settled state of things 
at last ? If itis an indolent spirit that 
hates activity, that asks that question, it 
may be answered very summarily : In the 
sense in which you want it, there never 
will be rest ; the infinite life in Christ 
cannot abide the rest you want ; it will 
be entirely impossible ever to attain a 
settled state of things such as will suit 
the cider-mill spirit. 

If the question is asked by one who 
is willing to enter into the heart of God’s 
activity, and take his destiny with the in- 
finite life that is in God’s spirit, but who 
really wants to know whether 


so long as it 
had more or less of 





that life 


channel, I should answer thus: It is Wise | 





to assume, to begin with, 


the maxim that is laid down in most < 





will not at last find a calm and quiet | 


the opp sit e of hav } 


our systems of logic, viz: that there is a 
presumption in favor of things as they are 
and have been—that old established sen- 
timents and old established institutions 
have the right to be assumed correct, 
and that the burden of proof is on the 
innovator. If you wish to go clear over 
to the safe side,—the further side of Jor- 
dan, where you can hope for rest—I 
should advise you to begin with assum- 
ing the reverse of that maxim. I believe 
in my soul that the presumption is all 
the other way—that it is against all es- 
tablished sentiments and established in- 
stitutions. This is shown from the fact 
that past views and past institutions have 
come up in a world of sin—a fallen world 
---a world under the prince of darkness. 
The institutions that have come down 
to us by tradition from our fathers, 
have originated with men who were not 
qualified to lay eternal foundations. In 
view of this fact, there is a strong pro- 
sumption that all the principles and in- 
stitutions they have undertaken to settle, 
will be shaken in the day of judgment ; 
and the burden of proof is on the other 
side, with the conservatives. Right rea- 
son will at last raise the sweeping infer- 
ence from the condition and character of 
the world, that the presumption is 
against all old established institutions 
and sentiments, and the burden of proof 
is not on the side of the innovators, but 
on that of the conservatives. 

The presumption that existing senti- 
ments and institutions are right and true, 
is founded on the assumption that past 
generations have been wise—it all turns 
on the character of the past. The fact 
that they exist proves nothing ; the pre- 
sumption, if you raise any, must found 
itself back onthe character of the gener- 
ations past. If you judge them to be 
wise, then there isa fair presumption in 
favor of things that exist ; but if you 
have good reason to believe that they 
have been selfish and darkened, the pre- 
sumption is the other way. 

By thus reversing the maxim of the 
world, that the presumption is in favor 
of things which exist, we have cleared 
the ground for fairly accepting what is 
preached in Scripture. He that made 
heaven and earth, said, ‘ Behold I make 
all things new.’ ‘ Old things are passed 
away, behold all things are become new.’ 
And there is no doubt at all that when 
this revolution is fairly achieved, and 
al] things are made new—when the new 
heavens and new earth are finished— 
there will be rest, and a settled state of 
things. But it will bea settled state of 
originality, novelty, untrammelled life.— 
And the old fogy conservative, who wants 
to draw back and settle down upon dor- 
mancy will find no comfort at all in that 
new world. There is nothing there that 
at all corresponds with hts imagination 
of a good life. 

Robinson, the father of the Puritans, 
did not assent to this principle that the 
presumption is against the new. In his 
address to the pilgrims, he bewails their 
ig stopped in their religious progress ; 
si it is not possible that the 
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Christian world has so lately come up 
out of antichristian darkness, and has so 
soon attained the whole truth at once.’ 
Looking back at the darkness of the past, 
he presumes that novelties are to be the 
order of the day, and enjoins them to be 
ready to receive novelties. We may ex- 
tend that argument a great way back, 
not only in relation to the antichristian 
darkness of the middle ages, but the en- 
tire darkness of the world from Adam ; 
and it furnishes ground for a very sweep- 
ing inference. It cannot be possible that 
the sentiments and moralities which have 
come to us through the besotted darkness 
which past generations have been in, can 
be good. An entire revolution must 
come when man passes from selfishness to 
salvation. A true judgment of the past 
will require us to take this attitude: 
Whatever is old is to be presumed wrong, 
and temporary, and to be supplanted ; 
and if anything claims to be permanent, 
and an exception to this rule, it must not 
claim it on the ground thatthe presump- 
tion is in its favor because it is old and 
reaghes back into the past, for that is all 
against it; but it must claim exception 
on the ground that it can prove atself 
truthful, and then as fair men, we will be 
ready to receive it. I do not except even 
the Bible from that principle. I say the 
Bible is an exception to the rule that old 
things are wrong ; it will hold on to its 
power in the world ; but not because it 
is old. The fact that it exists, and has 
come down to us from past generations, 
is so far against it. But in the teeth of 
the presumption against it from its an- 
tiquity, it will demonstrate itself to be a 
,sound book, and that will be its beauty 
and its glory. It will ask no favors for 
its antiquity. We will throw the Bible 
and marriage, and the sabbath, and death, 
all together, and say, Here are old things, 
and so far as that is concerned, the pre- 
sumption is all against them ; now try 
and see which will demonstrate itself to 
be good on rational grounds. 

There is a practical bearing to this 
principle, of this kind: Here is a set of 
old things, and a set of new; you have 
not examined them, and do not know 
anything about them, Now which way 
should your friendly feelings preponder- 
ate naturally? Accordipg to that prin- 
ciple, it is rational that you should have 
2 presumptive, friendly feeling toward the 
new, and feel pretty stiff toward the old. 
Then with that feeling upon you, you 
thould go to work and examine them all. 
You will however expect quite confident- 
ly before examining, to find the old 
things all wrong, and the new things at 
least better than the old —Home-Talk. 





A Good Rule for Letter-Writers. 

The following sensible remarks we take from an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly on Letter-writing, 
the drift of which is to show that the formal 
modes of correspondence that require us to 
unswer every letter we receive, whether we have 
ony thing to say or not, are foolish and irrational. 
We have long felt an inward protest against the 
rule, anda demand for freedom tw write letters 
of friendship without involving the necessity of 
a formal correspondence : 

“To conversation carried on at a distance of 
+pace and time, through the pen, not the lips, the 
«imple and obvious principles upon which people 
act in the drawing room or the fireside-circle are 
easily applied. Between those who really wish 
to talk together letters should fly as rapidly as the 
poet can deliver them. If only one feels hke 
writing, he should pour forth his heart to his 
‘mend, although that friend remain as silent as 
ihe grave. It would be as absurd to say that 
either party ‘ owes a letter,’ as tocharge him who 


duty of making the first remark the next time he 
encounters her who had the last word. When 
the topic of immediate interest has been disposed 
of, a correspondence is over. It matters as little 
who contributed the larger proportion to it, as 
who contributes the most toa dialogue. When 
the end is reached, the story is done. [t is for 
the party who is first in the mood of writing, 
after an interval of silence, to open a new corres- 
pondence, in which there shall be no reference to 
previous communications, and which may die with 
the first letter or be protracted for a week ora 
month.” 
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The Onward March. 

The world moves, and its history day by day 
records an advance—a step gained for truth and 
humanity. The years of error, barbarism and 
sin are numbered; truth and holiness are march- 
ing forward to eternal victory. Some earnest, 
faithful, heaven-inspired sou!, receives and utters 
to-day, a hopeful word for humanity, calling it 
onward and upward. That word is never lost; 
it vibrates through the spiritual atmosphere of 
the world. It isa living birth and cannot die. 
Other men hear it—read it. Thought about it 
becomes possible. It becomes a topic of discus- 
sion—its imperial nature appears and commands 
all earnest hearts. Men receive it, live it; and 
an advance, never to be retraced, isgained- Such 
is the record of all progress. Christ came, 
uttered words toa few simple-hearted disciples 
—told them that he was the resurrection and 
the life—and those words changed the history of 
the world for all coming time.—rT. L. P. 





Progress of Discussion, 

At the eighth National Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention held in New York on the 13th and 14th 
of last month, among the topics introduced and 
discussed was the following: 

Resolved, That the most sacred and important 
right of woman is her right to decide for herself 
how often and under what circumstances she shall 
assume the responsibilities and be subjected to 
the cares and sufferings of maternity. 

The discussion of such a topic in open conven- 
tion mn New-York City, is a significant fact, and 
an indication of the advance of thought in the 
public mind in regard to the social duties and re- 
lations of life. Ten years ago the Oneida Com- 
munity gave the first practicak utterance to this 
idea, and predicted in the Bible Argument that the 
time was near when good sense and benevolence 
would enforce the rule that woman shall bear 
children only at such times and under such cir- 
cumstunces as she may chvose. Let the subject be 
discussed; there is need of it. The whole ques- 
tion of the relations of the sexes 1s one which 
must come before the people and be opened to the 
light of truth and dignity of thought.—v. L. Pp. 





Notes and Incidents--by a Silk-Peddler. 


FAMILY PRA YERS—KNEELING. 

A traveler whose vocation, like ours, leads him 
to visi? many houses, is surprised to discover the 
amount of daity family prayer that is offered up 
throughout the land. He infers that most of the 
substantial farmers and business men, however 
they may appear immersed in worldly work and 
cares, are after all, more or less thoughtful of 
better things. At the commencement of the day 
the family are gathered, a chapter from the Bible 
is read, and then all kneeling, the master of the 
house offers thanks for past favors, and prayers 
for future guidance and blessings. There is, I 
think, a value in this institution, as a legal prep- 
aration, if no more, for something better. If 
there is some hypocrisy in these prayers, there is 
often also sume sincerity ; and une cannot but feel 
that the simultaneous attempt at'worship and 
prayer offered by hundreds of thousands of families 
every morning, forms a condition of receptivity 
towards God, tbat must favor the introduction of 
his kingdom. ‘The practice of kneeling on these 
occasions, strikes me as a traditional formality 
that had better be dispensed with. It seems to 
be an importation of one of the intensely servile 
customs that distinguish the intercourse of inferi- 
ors with superiors in the east. Bowing with the 
head to the ground is there a common form of 
respect; but there is nothing essentially religious 
in it any more than inthe Jewish practice of 
turning the face toward Jerusalem in worship. 
Indeed, [ cannot think that God is pleased with 
the merely servile homage that makes a custom 
of falling on the knees in addressing him. We 
is a spirit, and is to be worshiped, not as an 





tad the penultimate word in a dialogue with the 


earthly Sultan or Pasha, but in spirit and in truth. 


He is a father: and what father wants to have his 
child abase himself habitually by an outward pros- 
tration before speaking to him?. If there is any 
choice of forms and attitudes in addressing the 
Heavenly Father, it appears to me that that of 
standing is the most appropriate, as expressive at 
once of filial respect, and of readiness to act in 
obedience to any communication from him.— 
Kneeling and even complete prostration would be 
proper, when impelied by a spontaneous necessity 
of the feelings, and as such was sanctioned on 
certain occasions by the example of Christ and of 
Paul, but an habitual practice of that kind de- 
tracts from its true significance, and to the same 
extent tends to hypocrisy. 
A METHODIST CLA8S-MEETING. 

As I was passing ar evening at the village of P., 
where I was a stranger, I accidently found myself 
brought into the midst of a Methodist class-meet- 
ing. In default of anything attractive at the 
crowded bar-room of the Hotel, I had taken my 
hat to perambulate the place, and passing by a 
meeting-house I discovered some kind of religious 
exercises going forward in the basement-rooms, 
and presuming it to be a free revival meeting, I 
joined the audience in one of the apartments. It 
was soon filled, a large proportion of the company 
being females, and I found by the course of re. 
marks that many of them were recent converts.— 
The exercises were conducted by a class-leader 
who called up all the persons present successively, 
by asking each what the Lord’had done for his 
or her soul, or some such question, which was 
generally responded to by a short statement 
from the person addressed, winding up with a re- 
quest for the prayers of the brethren that he or 
she might prove faithful, and meet them all in 
heaven, &c. With this was interspersed singing 
in the vigorous, rousing style of the Methodists, 
and occasional exhortations by the leader. As a 
religious measure, I thought the system of class- 
meetings possessed of some merit. ‘The brethren 
and sisters are brought together once a week in a 
manner to promote free and social conversation 
on religious matters. I liked the spirit of the 
flock rather better than that of the leaders. In 
the latter the distinctive character of Methodism 
was prominent, as a system of spiritual gymnas_ 
tics, or pumping for excitement and salvation.— 
They behaved like persons who felt themselves in 
an arctic region of cold, with whom it was neces- 
sary to keep up a constant friction to prevent 
freezing. If Quakerism is a religion of quiet, 
Methodism might be called religion by friction.— 
When called upon to speak in my turn, I observed 
that besides being a stranger in the place, this 
was the first time [ had ever been present at a 
Methodist class-meeting; but that I was pleased 
to join a company anywhere that were met in the 
name of Christ. I confessed my faith in Christ 
as a Savior from sin, and witnessed his faithful- 
ness to meet and realize whatever trust we re- 
pose in him. The next day a merchant of the 
place who was present at the meeting, recognized 
me at his place of business, and addressed me at 
once with the question what church I belonged to? 

Silk-Peddler.—Not to any of the common de- 
nominations. ; 

Merchant.—How is that? Wow can you go 
along as a Christian, and nut connect yourself 
with any church? 

S. P.—Iam connected with a body of people 
who live together as an Association, and endeavor 
to carry out the Christian idea of society. 

M.—But I should think you would feel the 
necessity of giving the influence of your example 
to the world in the right direction, by joining a 
church. 

S. P.—I think there is some force in the exam- 
ple of a Community of 200 persons living in 
Christian brotherhvod, with a common interest.— 
But how can you and your fellow Methodists as- 
sume to be a Christian church—members of the 
one body of Christ and of each other, while yet 
ro two of you are sufficiently united to combine 
your property, or to live in any but a selfish and 
isolated way like those who make no pretensions 
to religion ? 

M.—Ah! I don’t know about this Commu- 
nism; we haven’t got quite near enough to the 
Millennium for that yet. 

AN ATHEIST’8 IDEA OF THE SOUJ.. 

A red-faced, elderly man, addicted to tobacco, 

agreat talker, and an atheist, was giving his 





considerable space about him, came full in my 
face, compelling me almost to turn aside my head, 
I accepted the illustration. What a soul, thought 
I, according to this definition, must be that of a 
tobacco-chewing athvist. 

SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 

Thenext day found me, towards night, travelipe 
on foot between two villages west of Crooked 
Lake. The sky was lowering and threatened 
rain, I was in some doubt whether tv return to 
the village of P. or push on, trusting to the good 
angels to provide me night quarters on the road 
which I was pursuing. In such dilemmas, which 
often attend the peddler’s experience, the only 
way is to throw one’s self back. on bright-eyed 
confidence, avoiding a stiff will, and maintaining 
a watchful readiness for any opening that may 
present. I turned into a neat farm cottage with 
a pleasant door-yard, to exhibit my sewing-silk 
and gain directions for the way I was going.— 
The family were sitting down to supper—a man, 
his wife, and several flaxen-haired children.— 
After giving me the information I needed, as I 
was preparing to go, he interrupted me by asking 
me to stay to supper. I yielded to the invita- 
tion. During the meal it began to rain heavily 
The farmer directed his son to put up his team 
as there was a prospect of arainy night. After 
supper and some incidental conversation I again 
prepared to go, with some remark as to the chance 
of iny getting lodgings on the road, when my host, 
briefly consulting his wife, told me that if I would 
accept of a place with them for the night I should 
be welcome. This was of course a relief to’ my 
prospects to which I gladly assented. In the 
evening the conversation turned upon the weather, 
which had been for some time backward and un 
favorable, and upon the various chances of life. 

Silk Peddler.—My practice in going out upon 
my business is to commit myself to Providence. 
in a trustful spirit, and [ find in so doing that | 
am watched over and protected. 

Farmer.—Then you believe in a special provi- 
dence. My view is that God and nature work 
by certain fixed laws. I have often wished I 
could believe in special interpositions as some 
folks do, but I cannot bring my reason to it. 

S. P.—I do not deny that there is a genera! 
operation of fixed laws in the government of 
things; but this it seems to me is but a part of 
the truth. There is a deeper sphere of operation, 
in which we may see God as our Father, holding 
a personal relation to us, and controling things 
for the special benefit of his children. 

F.—You may be a righteous man and follow an 
honest business ; and in your travels you get upon 
a railroad train that meets with an accident.— 
Now however good you may be personally, you 
will get smashed up with the rest. ido not see 
how you are going to prevent it. 

S. P.—In the first place, by increasing our re- 
ceptivity to spiritual direction, we may be so gui- 
ded consciously or unconsciously as to avoid 
placing ourselves in the course of danger. We 
cannot tell how much we all owe to invisible 
direction of this kind in the course of our lives. 
And secondly, if Providence permits us to come 
within the reach of danger and injury, true faith 
still sheds a light over the matter, making God’s 
fatherly relation no less near and clear to us.— 
There may be an interposition for our good in the 
way of chastisement as well as of protection. 

F—Well I have all my life found things going 
by fixed laws. If I put my hand in the fire I am 
burnt. Effect follows cause. It must be a pleas- 
ant thing to believe as you do, but I can’t, as I 
see no facts to justify it. 

S. P.—Perhaps if you would place yourself in 
an attitude of more readiness to notice them, you 
would see signs of providential interferences around 
you. What for instance, shall I make of the fact 
that unexpectedly, I am so pleasantly housed and 
provided for in your family, when an hour ago I 
had no prospect but that of trudging on in tho 
rain and mud, to an uncertain destination? I 
committed my fortune to superior guidance, and 
here is the result. Multitudes of such rhymes 
and coincidences striking athwart the mere zeome- 
try of nature, convince me that there is a place in 
true philosophy for the doctrine of a specia! 
providence. 

My frieud smiled at my last argumentum ad 
hominem, and murmured something about the 


exercise of hospitality under such circumstances, 


epinion about the soul. ‘It is simply the breath, | being a general duty and privilege, as though that 
said he, ‘and I defy any man to show that it is! could take away the speciality of its application 


anything more. As long as the man breathes he | to my case in the present instance. In the morn- 
is alive, and when he stops breathing he is dead, | ing he carried me several iniles on my way, re- 


and that is the end of him. 
is his breath.’ 





The soul of man, sir, | lated to we some of his personal and social his- 


As he concluded, a pulf of tobacco- | tory, and with much conversation on Commun- 
laden efliuvia, with which the air was filled for a| ism and kindred subjects we parted. 
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More Troubles in Kansas. 

A cold-blooded massacre, scarcely equaled in 
atrocity by anything that has hitherto occurred 
in the history of Kansas, is described by several 
correspondents of the New-York and other papers. 
The following appear to be the principal facts in 
the case:—On the 19th of May, a party consisting 
of twenty-five pro-slavery men, armed and mount- 
ed, seventeen of whom belonged to Missouri, and 
eight to Kansas, led by a Capt. Hamilton and 
another named Brockett, both of them notorious 
Border Ruffians, suddenly entered a village called 
the Trading Post, in Linn County, a few miles 
from the State line, made prisoners of G. W, 
Andrews, landlord of the tavern, Mr Bassett his 
partner, J. T. Campbell, clerk of the store there ; 
and then passing on two or three miles took others 
prisoners in their course, till they had captured 
twelve or more in all. These were taken when 
at their work, without resistance,—were unarmed, 
peaceable men, and had never been implicated in 
the troubles in Kansas. Andrews and Bassett, 
were released, but with the remainder, eleven 
in number, tiie party proceeded till they entered 
adeep ravine, ina skirt of timber, when the 
commander called a halt. The prisoners were 
formed into a line about five yards in advance of 
the horsemen, and the command was given—the 
first intimation they’ had received of the fate 
that awaited them—to ‘Present arms! Fire!’ 
They all fell,—four of them dead, all but one of 
the others badly wounded. Those who were not 
killed appeared to be dead, that they might es- 
cape more savage treatment. As soon as the 
ruffians had seen them fall, they wheeled their 
horses and galloped off. But in a few moments 
three of them returned and rifled the pockets of 
their victims, kicking them over to see if they 
were dead. The man who was uninjured was 
thus kicked over and his pockets rifled. His 
brother, who lay by his side, showed some 
signs of life, when one of the rulfians put a pistol 
to his head and fired, the ball passing through 
his head. They were then left, and the marau- 
ders made their way back to Missouri. The news 
of the murders, which were committed about 1 
o’ clock P. M., spread like wildfire over the country, 
and before midnight 300 armed men had assem- 
bled at the Trading Post. A party went into 
Missouri, sending out scouts in every direction; 
but no reliable intelligence of the ruffians had 
been obtained. To the credit of the Missourians 
it is said, that the permanent citizens along the 
border disclaim all knowledge of or participation 
in the affair, and are ready to aid in capturing 
this lawless band. 

Since the above account was given, later intelli- 
gence has been recieved by a letter from St. Louis 
to The N. Y. Times, dated May 28, stating that 
Hamilton and Brockett were then in St. Louis, 
on their way to Georgia aud Virginia via Tennes- 
see. Hamilton gives a very different coloring to 
the massacre above described, representing that 
his company was composed of settlers in Kansas, 
who had been driven off by a band of robbers, led 
by a Capt. Montgomery, and had returned from 
Missouri to recover their property if they could, 
to retaliate on the robbers &c. But his story 
bears too many marks of falsehood tu be deserving 
of any credit. 





Revolution in New Orleans. 

During the last week, New Orleans has been in 
a state of tumult and anarchy. It appears by 
last accounts to be under the rule of a Vigilance 
Committee, formed somewhat after the fashion of 
that which formerly ruled so long in San Fran- 
cisco. The prevalence of robberies, murders and 
other outrages for some time past, is assigned as 
the reason for this step. The Mayor and Coun- 
cil, with such forces as they could raise, have 
made some ineffectual attempts to put down the 
Vigilance Committee, and a bloody battle has for 
some days been regarded as imminent. The !at- 
est accounts state that the Mayor had resigned 
his authority, and placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the Committee. The !atter are repor- 
ted to have an organized force enrolled of 1,500, 
and have also appointed a special police of over a 
thousand men. 





Items. 

. Among other things proscribed in France 
under Louis Napoleon’s rigorous rule, is the 
Marseilles Hymn. This has been the most popu- 
lar of all the national airs of France. It was com- 
posed by a young French soldier, during the 
period of the first revolution, and its effect upon 
the minds of the people, it is said, was like a 
sudden and irresistible inspiration. 


..A bill for a railroad through Pennsylvania 
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avenue, Washington, has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The avenue is five miles long and 
is the great thoroughfare of the city. 


.-The new Vanderbilt line of steamers is to 
commence running between this country and 
Europe, this month. It will be composed of the 
Vanderbilt, Ariel, North Star, Northern Light, 
and Queen of the Ocean, one of which will leave 
New-York every weck. 

. Several cars on the New Jersey Railroad 
have been lighted with gas, as a matter of experi- 
ment, and with such satisfaction, it is stated, 
that all the trains are to be furnished with it per- 
manently. Cylindrical reservoirs are placed un- 
der the fluor of the cars, and these are charged 
from a supply gas pipe at Jersey City, with a 
quantity sufficient to give a bright light for fif- 
teen hours. 

..It is stated, on what is considered good 
authority, that of experience, that a wall twelve 
inches thick, byilt of good mortar with bricks 
well soaked, is stronger in every respect than one 
sixteen inches thick built dry. The reason of 
this is, that if the bricks are saturated with 
water, they will not abstract from the mortar the 
moisture which is necessary to its crystallization, 
but, on the contrary, they will chemically unite 
with the mortar, and become as solid as a rock. 
On the other hand, if the bricks are put up dry, 
they immediately take all the moisture from the 
mortar, leaving it too dry to harden, and the con- 
sequence is, that when a building of this descrip- 
tion is taken or tumbles down of its own accord, 
the mortar from it is like so much sand. There 
is, no doubt, much truth in this assertion. The 
great absorbent power of baked clay naturally 
acts injuriously on mortar, and the consequence is 
insecure and dangerous walls. In our opinion, 
no building should be erected in the city, the 
walls of which would not stand firmly if deprived 
of the support of the joists; and what will do 
this if the adhesive property of the mortar 1s de 
stroyed by the absorption of moisture from it by 
the brick, before it has time to harden? Our 
builders would do well to give this subject their 
serious consideration.—-Philadelphia Journat. 


An Oneida Journal. 





Wednesday, June 2.—June with all its charac- 
teristic bloom and splendor, its gorgeous sun- 
risings and transparent atmosphcre, is here again, 
and every body enjoys it. Well may the pvets 
sing of June, for there is but one such month in 
all the year, so rich in buds and leaves and flow- 
ers, and whose memory lingers. pleasantly from 
June till June again. Nature is so complete in 
her holiday dress, that the heart involuntarily 
answers io the panorama of living beauty spread 
before the eye, Thank God for June. Our morn- 
ing milking is now done before breakfast, giving 
those who perform this exercise, an opportunity for 
early greetings, when both mind and body are re- 
juvenated with repose, and most in rapport with 
nature.——Mr. De F., a resident of an adjoining 
town, and an extensive traveler in Europe, made 
us a visit——The farmers finished planting corn, 
thirty acres in all_—The gardeners have sold 
about 1543 pounds of pie-plant, and have cut one 
hundred and twenty pounds of asparagus this 
season.—We have just finished reading Scoit’s 
‘Saint Valentine’s Day,’ in our bag-bees, a story 
quite entertaining, but too tragical for the nerves 
of some of our women.——Evening.—Our news 
reporter mentioned an article published in the 
New-York Tribune, against the use of saleratus. 
This opened the way for an expression against 
the too free use of this article, on the part of our 
cooks recently. It was thought altogether unnec- 
essary to use it, in any case, sufficiently to color 
and taint our food: and as soon as possible we hope 
to dispense with its use entirely. 


Thursday Evening, 3.—A talk about finances, 
the ye of which was as follows: 


G. W. N—.The Financial Committee met this 
forenoon, se took into consideration our wants. 
The occasion led to sume discussion among our- 
selyes; and as fur as [ am concerned it led to 
considerable feeling and desire to have every une 
take a right attitude in regard to our finances, 
recognizing the fact that God has the control of 
them. We need to become sympathetic with one 
another; we must feel alike, and act alike on this 
question. ‘The truth is that our means are rather 
limited at the present time, aud we cannot spend 
touch withvut running in debt. That is the fact 
and I take it to be God’s word to us. Now shall 
we accept it as such; and accommodate ourselves 
in a good spirit to the circumstances he provides, 
or shall we ignore them, and insist on having 





every thing we haye been accustomed to have and 
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that we imagine we ought to have; and throw 
the business of restriction and foresight and 
honesty, even, on those who do understand the 
necessities of our situation? We are evidently 
called upon to hear God’s word in our circun- 
stances, and to attend tuit. There needs to be 
more sympathy on the part of every one—more 
codperation. Each one should see, not only 
what he wants, but should take an equal respon- 
sibility in measuring our means for getting it. 
It should be a religious thing with us. I feel 
that Iam dealing with God in this matter of 
plenty and want; and if he by his providence, 
withholds a thing, it is for me to humble myself 
and be thankful for what he does give. Let us 
put aside the demands of fashion and habit, and 
act simply, as before God, and see what his 
pleasure is, with reference to our expenses, with- 
out regard to those around us. Such an attitude 
will simplify one’s wants. The practical conclusion 
Iam brought to en this subject, is that which 
was suggested some time ago, viz., that our true 
policy is to adhere strenuously to the principle of 
paying as we go. I believe we are called upon by 
God to come out from the spirit of the world 
about business; and that we cannot do it in «ny 
surer way than by adopting that principle. That 
is the principle on which this Community was 
founded, and on which it has had its prosperity. 
But whether that be it or not, one thing is cer- 
tain, that we must have God’s blessing; and let 
us accept the circumstances which call our atten- 
tion to him, and pray that we may know what he 
would have us do in this matter. Let us reduce 
our wants, and take God for our portion, and be 
contented. I should not consider it any advantage 
to adopt the cash principle, unless there can be a 
hearty codperation and sympathy on the part of 
the Community, and a self-denial that will accept 
the conditions belonging to it without murmuring. 
I do not think that God wants to shorten us, but 
he wants to have us appreciate his gifts. There is 
a tendency to forget the Giver, and to think we 
are entitled to certain things because we have re- 
ceived them so long and regularly; and it is for 
our good to be deprived of them long enough to 
make us appreciate them. 

N.—It is not a true view, that says we are not 
so well off in material things as the world around 
us. The truth is, we enjoy better privileges, as a 
whole, than two-thirds in the world. But it is 
not necessary to make any such comparisons as 
that. I like the statement that God has the con- 
trol of our circumstances ; and if I find myself, 
urder his hands, reduced to bread and water, I 
shall not feel poor. A man’s riches and life do 
not consist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses. 

B.—1 like what has been said about regarding 
our circumstances as a word from God. I find 
very little occasion myself to grumble. The fact 
is that I am an hundred fold better off than I was 
in the world. Ido not have as much pork and 
beef, tea and coflee, but in its place I have far 
greater social privileges and intellectual satis- 
faction. 

The meeting generally responded with a decla- 
ration of readiness to agree to any syste:n that 
the financial committee should deem expedient, to 
meet the demands of the present time. 


Friday, 4.—A heavy south wind during the day, 
increasing toa gale at evening, succeeded by a 
severe but refreshing shower of rain, accompanied 
with sharp lightning and thunder.—Evening. 
—An article published in the Country Gentleman, 
from the pen of John Johnston, one of the most 
successful farmers in this State, un the best mode 
of curing hay, was read. The substance of the 
article will be found in another column. There 
was a general assent by our farmers, to the sug- 
gestions of the article, and some une ‘remarked 
that if hay was to be cured in the way indicated, 
hay-caps would be very useful; whereupon a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
cost of, and ways and means of purchasing a 
suitable number of hay-caps for the coming seasun. 

Saturday, 5.—Mr anc Mrs. Bloom, with their 
two little ones, arrived to-day.——Evening.—The 
following from an outside friend, was read: 

Morristown, Vit., May 23, 1858. 

Dear Frirnos.—Enclosed you will find three 
dollars for the support of the Circular. My 
means being somewhat limited, I have ecllected 
what little [ could, and will send it. I have long 
felt it not only a duty, but a privilege to contribute 
what I could fur its support; for I prize the read- 
ing of its cuntents next to reading my Bible. 

Yours in Christ, Bb. pr. 

Sunday, 6.—The present dairyian, who is quite 
remarkable for introducing improvements and con- 
trivances for labor-saving, in whatever department 
he may be, has tried the experiment of churning 





by water-power, which prove inte. The 
cream is carried from the dairy house to the mill 
The dasher of the churn connects with the ma- 
chinery by an iron rod, the gate is hoisted, anid 
soon the cream is converted into butter, with com 
paratively little attention, and thus is saved that 
most irksome of all work—caurning by hand. —— 
Evening.—The peddling business was introduced. 
and its liabilities discussed. Several young men ary 
engaged in the business whose experience with th: 
world is limited, and an occasional airing of the 
subject is beneficial te all. A brother who had 
recently returned from a tour, related his experi 
ence. He realized in his absence that one was 
liable to considerable expense spiritually, ane 
must almost necessarily be somewhat defiled hy 
coming in contact with the great principality vu: 
trade and selfishness, and that an influence of this 
kind was felt almost beyond the control of the in 
dividual. He recommended the confession «1 
Christ, and a partnership with him as the only 
means of securing a good conscience, and meeting 
this spiritual expense. It was remarked that the 
peddlers might in one sense be considered the ces 
of the Association. And Christ says, ‘He that is 
washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is 
clean every whit.’ The idea is, tiat the parts in 
contact with the earth, need washing fiom time tu 
time. So persons who are in contact with the 
world need to have their feet washed literally and 
spiritually. The Association must. from time t. 
time wash its feet, and the feet must take it kindly 
Our sympathies go with the peddlers, and they 
return joyfully like the dove to the ark. The fo! 
lowing letter from a brother peddler expressc> a 
general feeling in this respect : 

Dear S:—I was thinking yesterday there were 
some good fruits manifest as the result of the re- 
vival, and one among the rest is universal cheer- 
fulness and good nature among the women. J 
have not seen a cross woman since, [ left home. 
an unusual fact in my peddling experience. | 
have turned my heart in thankfulness to God 
again and again, for being met. by a smile ant 
pleasant word. A good- natured invitation to be 
seated is the first salutation, Religion forms « 
prominent topic of conversaticn in all circles.— 
What a pleasant business silk- “pe dling would be, 
could we always be met in a “spirit that fears 
the Lord.—Last evening, s3_[ sat by a table 
covered with papers I found the Circular amon 
the rest. It was quite a treat to meet with iy 
thus unexpectedly, and catch a glimpse of home 
in its pages. The following bit uf poetry L picked 
up in an old publication. It expressed my feel- 
ings pretty well, so [ copied, and send it to you. 


—L. H. B. 
Our Welcome back. 


** Sweet is the hour that brings us home, 
Where all will spring to meet us; 

Where hands are striving, as we come 
To be the first to greet us. 

When the world hath spent its frown and wrat}). 
And éare been sorely pressing : 

*Tis sweet to turn from our roving path, 
And find a fireside blessing. 

Oh joyfully dear is the homeward track, 
lf we are but sure of a welcome back. 


What do we reck on a dreary way 
Though lonely and benighted, 
If we know there are lips to chide our stay 
And eyes that will beam love-lighted ? 
What is the worth of your diamond ray 
To the glance that flashes pleasure, 
When the words that welcome back betray 
We form a heart’s chief treasure ? 
Oh joyfully dear is our homeward track, 
Because we are sure of a welcome back.” 
Monday, 7.—Supper to-night under the Butter- 
nut tree, dancing immediately after in the dining 
room Evening —Mr. K. whose turn it was to 
bring forward a subject for conversation in the 
evening meeting, said his own mind had be+?: 
dwelling upon the hope of our calling. That call- 
ing recognizes us notas citizens of this world. 
but as citizens of the kingdom of God. A’ 
things do not continue as they were, and a new 
order of society is being established. Persons 
who realize this fact, and identify their interest« 
with it, will labor cheerfully, and endure priva- 
tions with a thankful heart. Abundant evidence 





,in the past shows that all interests that cluster 


around the establishment of the kingdom of God 
on earth are cared for and protected. 


Wednesday, 9.—One of those beautiful incident 
pleasantly described in the following poetry 
occurred in the Community to-day. 

A Curious Question, 

BY SPENCER W. CONE. 
A daughter ! 

Well, what brought her ! 
Kitty asks—‘* How came she here :” 
Halt with joy and half with fear. 
Kitty is our eldest child, 
Light years old, and rather wild— 
Wild in manner, but in mi ay 
Wishing all things well detined. 
Kitty says.—** How came she here, 
Father? Tell me. It’s se queer. 
Yesterday we had no sister, 
Else I’m sure I should have missed her 
When I went to bed last uight ; 
And this morning hailed her sight 
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With a strange and new delight. 

For, indeed it passes all 

To have a sister not so tall 

As my doll: and with blue eyes : 

And—I do declare it cries ! 

Last night I did’nt see her , father ; 

Or, I'm sure I had much rather 

Stayed at home as still as a mouse, 

Than played ajl day at grandma’s house: 

She is so pretty and so tiny ; 

And, what makes her face so shiny? 

Will it always be like that? 

Will she swell up. plump and fat, 

Like my little doll ; or tall 

Like my wax one? Tell me all— 

All about her, papa, dear, 

For I do so long to hear 

Where she came from, and what brought her— 

Your’s and mamma’s bran new daughter.” 

A daughter—another daughter ! 

And the question is, ‘* What brought her ?” 

Spence, our boy, but three years old, 

Says the nurse did—and is bold 

In defiance of them both—— 

Since to yield his place he’s loth. 

And pouting, feels his nose’s point 

When I declare ’tis out of joint. 

But, though the childish explanation 

Be food enough for child’s vexation, 

We older folks must better find, 

To feed the hunger of the mind. 

To us, of larger issue preaching, 

This link of life eternal, reaching 

From earth to heaven, this new-born soul 
-Come fresh from where forever roll 

Its countless years through yonder heaven, 

Wath deeper cause for thinking given. 

‘© A daughter! 

And what brought her? 

No matter what; she comes to bring 

A blessing in her life’s young spring. 

**No matter, darlings! she is here— 

Our daughter, sister, baby dear ; 

Open your hearts, and let her enter, , 

Open them wide, for God hath sent her!” 


We saw the other day, what we should call a 
comicality of nature, something made on purpose 
‘or fun. It was a vegetable production, of the 
cereal species, a kind of oat. It is called the ani- 
mated oat, and secmed designed for a laughable 
imitation of alive grasshopper. The husk of the 
grain parts and spreads on each side into the ap- 
pearance of wings, while it has other appendages. 
quite like the insect’s legs. But the fun and 
tickle of it is, if you wet it and lay it on a table 
it acts like a grasshopper—not indeed like one in 
perfect order, but like one that has got on tu its 
back, or in some way partly disabled. It begins 
to move and slowly turn itself over—it pushes 
itself one way and another, and by and by twists 
ts crooked legs as you have seen insects doa 
thousand times. This twist of its legs gives it a 
spring and it hops up from the table with a mo- 
tion most irresistibly life-like. Truly there are 
many things made for use, and many to be ad- 
mired, and some we think to be laughed at. 





The following paragraphs are from a letter writ- 
en by A. W. C., while steaming up the Missis- 
sippi: 

Traveling on the Mississippi is at all times en- 
tertaining to the lover of the beautiful and pic- 
turesque; but specially so at the present time, as 
it is very high and rapid, flooding ‘ the bottoms,’ 
and plaving some curious freaks with the shores. 
The banks are rapidly worn away in some places 
by the turbid and turbulent waters, which under- 
mine trees and sweep them off to the ocean; 
while in other places new banks are formed.— 
fhis is indeed a grand and noble river, one of 
(god’s wonders in the world, the sight of which, 
in the reverent mind, always excites feelings of 
awe and sublimity. I bless God that he may be 
seen in his works, and known in the wonderful 
arrangements of the material universe. 

While passing on the cars from Chicago to 
Bloomington the other day, I had the pleasure of 
hearing an interesting conversation between Ex- 
Gov. Mattison and Judge Davis of Illinois, on the 
subject of the Temperance cause, and I will give 
you the substance of some of their statements.— 
They stated that the use of beer and spirituous 
liquors, in Illinois and probably in other parts of 
the country, was fearfully on the increase, and 
mentioned as evidences, the number of licensed 
drinking places there were in several villages.— 
Vor instance, in Joliet (a village of five or six 
thousand inhabitants.) they said there were one 
hundred and twenty grog-shops. They expressed 
itas their decided conviction that it was worse 
than useless to try to compel men not to drink, 
and that there must be some other way sought 
out to make them temperate. Judge D. stated 
also that he heard the clergyman who started the 
Temperance movement in 1828, say lately, ‘that 
it had proved an utter failure—and that there 
was Inore intemperance now, than there was then.’ 
They attributed this partly to the vicious charac- 
ter of the liquors used, most of them being more 
or less adulterated at the present time. and there- 
by rendered much more dangerous. My own ob- 
servations rather confirm their statements; but 
i think itis confined mostly to the foreigners, 
especially the Irish and Germans.—a. w. c. 

Another peddler who is retailing in this state, 
writes from De Ruyter, N. Y., Sunday, June 6, as 
follows: 

The saying of Christ, ‘ Seck first the kingdom 
of God and its righteousness, and all [outward 
blessings] shall be added unto you,’ has occupied 


forsaken, we can say in truth we have received 
a hundred fold. 1 find in meeting the people with 
whom I was formerly acquainted, and learning 
their views of the ‘Oneida Community,’ they 
have not the least idea of the bond of brotherly 
love there is among us. 
When a boy [ had a great many desires to 
travel about and see the country; but hardly 
expected to realize my wishes. Well, how is 
it now? Why, Iam placed in the best cir- 
cumstances for having those desires gratified I 
could ask for. And while traveling, I have the 
satisfaction of feeling that I am_ producing; 
which every one knows is much more productive 
of happiness, than the feeling that one is doing 

nothing but consuming.—G. W. H. 
sitetteieenttites — 
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DEFENCES OF THE SOUL. 

‘Salvation will God appoint for wails 
and bulwarks.’ Isa. 26: 1. 

It is a fact well understood that good 
is not appreciated except as we are de- 
prived of it for a time. Most believers 
when they first see the truth of Christ 
asa savior, feel that they have escaped 
the snares of the devil, and shall never 
more be troubled with evil. But after- 
ward they find they are exposed to 
the temptations of the devil, and that the 
Christ they have confessed to be in them 
conquers not all at once, but one by one, 
and by struggle after struggle, every sus- 
ceptibility of their nature. In this pro- 
cess they come to hate evil, and there is 
such a repulsion to it that they feel sure 
they can never more be tempted on these 
settled points—evil is burnt up in them, 
as you might say. Having been the vic- 
tim of sin, and saved from it, is a bul- 
wark against all invasions in future. As 
Christ said after he had obtained a victo- 
ry over the temptations of the devil, ‘Sa- 
tan cometh and hath nothing in me,’ so 
we can say of certain points on which we 
have been victorious, that we are above 
temptation.—H. A. N. 


REST OF HEART. 
The trials and temptations to which we 
are inevitably subjected while exposed to 
evil influences, naturally beget in usa 
desire for rest. Christ evidently recog- 
nized this.desire, when he gave the invi- 
tation, ‘Come unto me 2ll ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
vest.’ None knew better than he, where 
rest could be found. He was tempted 
in ‘all points—was ‘a man ef sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.’ Yet his 
heart could ever rest confidingly in the 
bosom of the Father, in the full assurance 
that He would never forsake him, but 
would, when his purpose concerning him 
was accomplished, deliver him out of 
all his troubles, It is that rest which he 
offers to all who come to him—rest, 
through our union with him, in the good 
will and purpose of God concerning us. 
Before the heart is rooted and grounded 
in faith, there is a strong tendency when 
under trial, and the crucifixion of the old 
life, to forget that God overrules all our 
circumstances ; and because in our short- 
sightedness we cannot see the reason for 
the discipline we receive, we are tempted 
to quarrel with it ; and thus close our 
hearts to the benefits designed for us.— 
But the true faith spirit can say, under 
all circumstances, ‘I have given myself 
to God ; he is just and good, and will 
not betray my trust ; and though I cannot 
see the reason for the discipline I am at 
present subjected to, I am confident that 
he knows what is best for me, and what 
will most promote my growth and im- 
provement ; therefore will I submit to it 


will in time make all things clear to me.’ 
In this faith we find peace, joy and rest. 
—s. ©. H. 


TRUE LOVE. 

All nature teaches us to love—-to love 
fondly and traly; to love God first, as 
the Father and Giver of every thing we 
have and enjoy, and secondly to love every 
thing that is made by him. We should 
love all our brothers and sisters, because 
they are God’s children-—we should love 
the good that is in them. The lesson 
we have to learn is perfect love. 

God does not teach us to single out one 
from the rest of the world, and exclude 
every one else from our hearts. The 
love that is taught in novels, is that we 
must be true to one. We must love— 
idolize—worship—and it is sin to love 
another, though equally deserving. But 
this kind of love does not last—it can- 
not last—for it excludes God and his 
children. God finds no room: his Son 
whom he sent for us, finds no room. It is 
not the love that loves God with all the 
heart, and its neighbor as itself, but is a 
love that is as cruel as death. It breaks 
hearts, it commits murders, and all crimes 
that are horrible. The opposite spirit 
loves eternally ; it has constantly some- 
thing new and fresh to find out in char- 
acter—still finding God in all it loves. 
It heais hearts—melts hearts, and all good 
is imbibed from it.— Harriet. 


THE GARDEN LIFE OF THE FUTURE. 

To many of us the great improvements 
in all things pertaining to the garden, 
and the interest that is continually in- 
creasing in all the branches of horti- 
culture, are evidences of the approach- 
ing kingdom of God on earth. When 
we consider that the garden was made 
for man, and that God was the first 
gardener, may we not expect he will em- 
ploy the leading nations to develop and 
bring out the beauty and fruitfulness of 
his creation. How our best gardens and 
pleasure-grounds would compare with 
that of Eden, we have no means at pres- 
ent of ascertaining ; but our imagina- 
tions picture Eden as far outshining 
modern gardens, so that we have abun- 
dant room for improvement. Even now, 
every human being seems to have a latent 
love for the beauties of the garden.— 
When he sees a minature world, as 
it were, embracing lakes, rivers, brooks, 
mouutains, hills, plains, vales, noble for- 
ests, shady groves, fruitful fields, with 
brilliant flowers and spicy herbs, and 


fine buildings, his heart expands and 
a taste of Eden seems to be realized, 
for a time at least. What may we 
then expect when Eden’s walls are the 
great sea, and multitudes of righteous 
men and women are restored to dress 
and keep it, as God intended when he 
placed man as lord of creation? If as 
we believe, the spiritual culture leads 
the natural, may we not expect our 
loving Father to walk again with his 
children, teaching them wisdom, refin- 
ing and purifying their hearts, so that 
all their faculties and capabilities will act 
in harmony as Adam’s did before he fell, 
and as Christ’s did who is the pattern of 
all the redeemed. The Scriptures indi- 
cate that the men of the world will be 
employed to prepare the earth and begin 
the work of restoration, for the place of 
God’s feet is to be made gloricus, and his 
dwelling is to be with men. Then the 
vine and fig-tree will flourish, and under 
them happy man will dwell and enjoy 


Best Mode of Curing Hay. 


I notice that a controversy still goes on re- 
specting the time of cutting and manner of 
curing hay, especially timothy. I now intend 
giving my views at length, as it has been my 
study for half my life time, to cut and cure at 
the time and in the manner most palatable to 
animals, and at the same time most nutritive. 
I believe nothing of food kind is nutritive, un- 
less it has a good flavor or smell; therefore it 
is important, both for our own interests and for 
the comfort of the dumb animalstunder our 
care, that we should have their winter food 
prepared in the best manner we can to retain 
a good flavor. I will state my reasons for this 
opinion: I was informed long ago, by one 
who I supposed knew, that to make the to- 
bacco plant a narcotic, it had to be gathered 
at a certain time, and cured in a peculiar man- 
ner. If not so gathered and cured, it would 
be insipid, or lose its narcotic quality, and 
would not be used by man; and that beautiful 
flower, the fox-glove, requires to be gathered 
at a certain stage of its growth, and cured in a 
very peculiar manner, being dried in the dark, 
and then called Digitalis, a powerful medicine 
for both man and beast. So it is with other 
medicinal flowers and herbs ; they need a cer- 
tain treatment, both in the time of gathering 
and curing ; otherwise they are worthless.— 
Such reading led me to try, and if possible 
find the best time for cutting and manner of 
curing hay; and I doubt not, had hay been 
made for man, that centuries before the 19th, 
it would have been a settled point by man, or 
good housewives, as to which is the best time 
of cutting and curing it, to answer our tastes, 

I will now give my time of cutting, and al- 
so manner of curing when cut by scythes, as 
also the manner which I think indispensable 
when cut by machine. 

As to the time of cutting, IT know that every 
farmer will agree with me, that nothing they 
ever fed to cattle, (that are fairly fed during 
the winter,) will put on as much fat or increase 
their weight near as much ina given time, 
(say two months,) as rich pasture. Therefore 
I argue that grass should be cut for hay, and 
not let it stand until it becomes dried hay be- 
fore it is cut. If I could cut all my hay ina 
day or two or a littfe longer, I would let timo- 
thy stand until the seed was formed, but still 
quite soft; but as that cannot be accomplished 
in the time mentioned, I begin when in full 
flower. 

When cut with the scythe, and the grass 
heavy, I did all the curing in the swath.— 
Grass will stand a good deal of rain, without 
injury, if left in the swath, when cut green. 
When I intend to take it in, if not thoroughly 
dry on the lower side, if wet from rain I turn 
the swaths over before raking, if even some- 
what green on the underside of the swath; but 
if no rain had fallen, I raked it up, and took it 
into the barns. In that way it took a sweat if 
a heavy crop in the swath, and another sweat 
in the mow; and [hold it indispensable that 
hay, for either sheep or cattle, should have a 
sweat, and it is equally requisité as that tobacco 
or fox-glove should have their peculiar modes 
of curing and time of cutting. Ifa light crop 
cut with scythe, as soon asa little wilted, [ 
raked up, putin good sized or rather large 
cocks, let it take a good sweat in the cocks and 
let them alone until dry enough to take in.—- 
(Timothy hay cut green and cocked in a green 
state, will stand much rain without much injury 
if let alone.) In this way I always made fine 
flavored hay, and my stock always did well 
upon it. 

But since we all around here cut our grass 
with machines drawn by horses, the mode of 
curing must be somewhat different to make fine 
flavored nutritive hay. The machine cuts and 
spreads it as evenly as it grows on the ground ; 
therefore it dries much more suddenly than if 
cut by seythes, and the horse-rake ought to be 
started a few hours—(more or fewer, ‘accord- 
ing to the temperature )—-after the machine is 
started, and the grass put in cock, and not left 
until the machine has done a day’s work, and 
until’ the dew goes off next morning. If a high 
temperature, your hay will then be so dry that 
it will take no sweat; hence no flavor, and 
much less nutriment. The trouble with those 
men who make a trial of cutting green, is that 
they dry it so much in the hot sun that it can- 
not sweat in either cock or mow. I have seen 
stacks of hay in many places, the hay having 
been put up so dry, that if my arm had beea 
long enough I could have put my hand through 
them, and that after they had stood for months, 
and the hay had no more flavor, (except the 
little ripe seed left on,) than brush from a 
dead tree. I want tosee no stacks or hay 
mows put up for me but will in a week or ten 
days become so solid that it is with difficulty 
you can push your hand into them one foot.— 





his Father’s love without fear, and the 
whole earth become the garden of the 








my attention the past week a good deal. For 
every friend, brother or sister we may have 


in obedience to him, believing that he 


Lord.—c. E., Putney. 


s 


J. Johnston, in the Country Gentleman. 





Letrers not Ornerwiss ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J. 
Franks, C. Karston, Elisa Porter, H. N. Brockway. 
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